RECOLLECTION AND RECOVERY
It may be that the writers of the late twenties, with
their instinctive desire for direct political action, had
their eyes too closely upon the immediate present.
Their only, or at least their most plausible, means of
gaming creative distance from their own problemat-
ical experience was the ironical gesture. It was, per-
haps, natural that under the overwhelming pressure
of startling technological, social, and political events,
certain historical resources which had influenced and
even supported the thinking of the preceding genera-
tions should have lost much of their efficacy. Those
were, after all, the years when America, the envi-
able "land without history," was rediscovered, and a
strangely one-sided image of it was enthusiastically
affirmed by the younger writers who wished to shake
off the paralyzing shackles of ever-binding traditions
and inherited obligations to the past.

But to be a poet in a traditionless age is an intoler-
able disadvantage; it is thus not surprising that, even
among those who recognized the singular nature of
the present crisis, an attempt was made to relate the
baffling life of the decade to the evidence of recent
memories, without escaping into a superficially more
attractive and less burdensome past. It is at this point
that the forces of recollection contribute tentatively
towards a new firmness of purpose and a new sense of
inner stability. For the value of all contemporary lit-
erature must be measured by the manner in and degree
to which the writer can detect and mobilize the moral
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